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" You must understand, this is no dead pile of stones and unmeaning 
timber. It is a living thing. . . . 

" When you enter it, you hear a sound — a sound as of some mighty poem 
chanted. Listen long enough, and you will learn that it is made up of 
the beating of human hearts, of the nameless music of men's souls — 
that is, if you have ears. If you have eyes, you will presently see the 
church itself — a looming mystery of many shapes and shadows, leaping 
sheer from floor to dome. The work of no ordinary builder ! . . . 

"The pillars of it go up like the brawny trunks of heroes: the sweet 
human flesh of men and women is moulded about its bulwarks, strong, 
impregnable: the faces of little children laugh out from every corner- 
stone: the terrible spans and arches of it are the joined hands of com- 
rades; and up in the heights and spaces, there are inscribed the number- 
less musings of all the dreamers of the world. It is yet building — 
building and built upon." 

Surely this play is literature, as well as being drama. It 
deserves to be seen ; it deserves also to be read. The volume under 
consideration presents it very legibly, — the absence of italics in 
the stage directions being conservative of continuity in the read- 
ing. It is illustrated very beautifully with photographs of every 
character by Alice Boughton, and is dedicated by the author to 
Walter Hampden, whose revelation of the role of Manson has 
made possible the salutary appeal of the play to the public in the 
theatre. Clayton Hamilton. 



" MEM0IB8 OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE."* 

Through two good - sized volumes — and a third is prom- 
ised shortly — Adele d'Osmond, Comtesse de Boigne, chats 
pleasantly of the things and people that she has seen in the course 
of a long life. The Countess moved about rather freely among 
the great social centres of Europe, and was accounted a traveller 
in a day when women travelled little. As was natural, she never 
got beyond the limits of her own class, and the rest of the world 
was a sealed book to her, of which she could read no more than 
the lettering on the cover. But within these limitations the 
fair writer saw much, and lived through events that have become 
part of history. There were many things and many people in 
her life worth writing about, and, being a true woman, she writes 
best about the people. 

* " Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne." Edited from the original MSS. 
by M. Charles Nicoullaud. First two volumes, 1781 to 1814, and 1815 
to 1819. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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Severity of criticism is disarmed by the opening words of the 
Memoirs, which state distinctly that although the Countess was 
in some sort a writer by profession, having published two novels, 
she did not intend these scattered notes for the public eye. They 
were to be a chronicle for the use of her family, that future 
generations of Osmonds should be taught to love and respect 
the family name and the family tradition. The Countess says 
of herself that she " was intended by nature for the post of on- 
looker." But she is not the watcher on the mountain-top looking 
down with piercing vision into the very heart of things. She 
is rather the amiable hostess, forgetting herself in her guests, 
but for all her care of them seeing with keen feminine eye their 
little failings, their individual oddities. The two volumes are 
very readable in spite of many 'faults. It depends altogether on 
the reader's point of view. If one takes up these books expecting 
a clear, coherent and impartial account of the many important 
political events that shook Europe during the years named, dis- 
appointment is inevitable. The books have little to do with his- 
tory. The political part of them is merely a burrowing in petty 
detail that leads the eye off the main outlines of great happen- 
ings, and told even at that with a partiality, a one-sided point 
of view so plainly evident that the efforts of the editor to warn 
the reader of it are quite unnecessary. There are endless tire- 
some digressions into genealogical statistics, into the minutiae of 
family history that can have no possible interest for any one 
except a heraldic expert. But with this there is much in the 
two volumes that charms and delights. There are fascinating 
bits of characterization, descriptions of people who seem to have 
stepped out of some work of a famous caricaturist, and many an 
anecdote, personal and unimportant of itself perhaps, but quite 
clever enough to warrant the telling. 

The childhood of Adele d'Osmond was passed under the im- 
mediate shadow of a throne. Louis XVI, Queen Marie Antoi- 
nette, and Mesdames Adelaide, Victoire and Louise were the suns 
around which whirled the orbit of her family life. But this 
nearness to the exalted personages has not robbed the witty 
Countess of her keenness of vision towards them, and in the 
minuteness of her description of those years we see no veneering 
of the truth. Louis XVI is a weakling, the Queen a vain, 
pretty woman ambitious only to be a leader of fashion, the 
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Princesses fussy, quarrelling old maids. The absurdity of court 
etiquette, the soul and mind stupefying influence of the pro- 
scribed regime of daily life in the king's house; all is clearly 
pictured by this woman who was brought up to it, but had wit 
enough to see its folly. 

The terrible events of the year 1789, with their thunder of 
revolution and crashing of falling thrones, bring a harsher 
note into the amiable irony of the narrative, and a little later 
we find the Osmond family in Italy. 

Among the interesting personalities met and described during 
this period is Emma, Lady Hamilton, with her famous " atti- 
tudes," her unique talent of posing in imitation of well-known 
statues. The Countess gives the celebrated beauty credit for 
some things, although she has little sympathy for her otherwise. 
She says, " On the whole she was a bad woman, and had a low 
mind within a magnificent form." One digression into detail 
of French family history gives us the famous letter written by 
Mme. de Maugiron to her soldier husband in the field : 

" I am writing to you because I have nothing to do, and I am end- 
ing my letter because I have nothing to say. 

" Sassenage de Maugibon. 
" (Very sorry that I am.)" 

The journey to England next undertaken by the Osmonds 
gives occasion for the chapter on Sir John Legard and his family. 
Apart from the style of the English, of course, this chapter 
might have been written by George Meredith. Had the octo- 
genarian novelist been born a generation earlier Sir John Legard 
would most certainly have been the original of Sir Austin Peverel. 
And the entire family life of the Legards is worthy of Meredith. 

During the English sojourn we hear also the true story of 
Lord Burleigh and his peasant bride, whom he wooed as a poor 
painter. But the poet who has immortalized this tale does not 
lead the story on as far as does the Countess de Boigne. She tells 
us how the low-born Lady Burleigh was not happy in her high 
station, and made a wreck of her own life and her husband's. 

The Countess passes hastily over the details of her unhappy 
marriage, which took place during her life in England. She 
wastes little pity on herself and goes on with her good-natured 
chatting about people and events, when the temptation to make 
much of her own story lay near. 
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When Mme. de Recamier and Mme.' de Stael enter the narra- 
tive it becomes more interesting again. 

" (At Lyons) I was staying at the Hotel de l'Europe and arrived late. 
The next day the head waiter informed me that Mme. de StaSl was in the 
house and asked if I would receive her. . . . Five minutes later she 
entered my room escorted by Camille Jordan, Benjamin Constant, Mathieu 
de Montmorency, Schlegel, Elezear de Sabran and Talma. I was very 
young, and this great celebrity with her extraordinary escort over- 
whelmed me at first. ... I dined with her, and in the evening we went 
to see Talma in 'Manlius.' He played for her rather than for the 
public, and was repaid by the delight which she felt and which she 
communicated to others. . . . 

" At first she seemed to me ugly and ridiculous. A big red face, a 
complexion by no means fresh, and her hair arranged in a manner which 
she called picturesque — in other words, badly done; no fichu, a white 
muslin blouse cut very low, arms and shoulders bare, no shawl, scarf, 
veil of any kind. Such was the strange apparition which appeared 
in a hotel room at midday. She held a small twig which she was con- 
stantly twiddling in her fingers, with the object, I think, of showing 
off a very beautiful hand, though it was but the finishing touch to the 
eccentricity of her costume. At the end of an hour I was completely under 
her charm, and throughout her intellectual enjoyment of Talma's per- 
formance I watched the play of her features and was surprised to find 
her almost beautiful." 

A delightful touch, one of many delightful things in this 
chapter on Mme. de Stael and the life at Coppet, is the remark 
of the great wit when her latest lover, the young Spaniard Eocca, 
makes some foolish conventional remark. "Ah," exclaims Mme. 
de Stael, "human speech is not his language." Whereat the 
Comtesse remarks to herself that the phrase always struck her 
" as the outcry of a clever woman in love with a fool." 

Napoleon naturally finds little favor in the eyes of the loyal 
Orleanist Countess, but she makes a noble endeavor to be just 
to him. She is outspoken in her condemnation of the follies of 
the extreme Royalists before and during the Restoration, the 
follies that made the Hundred Days possible. And once or twice 
during this period the writer seems to come out of herself and 
touch on things in a broader manner, with a surer touch of 
bigness than the rest of the book can show. 

The second volume has the faults and the good points of the 
first. The Countess is with her father and mother in official 
position in Turin and in England. She has much to say of high 
society and of the dulness of it in either place. She digresses 
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as tiresomely, she hurries oyer important events as incoherent- 
ly, and piles on the names and dates as entangledly as in the 
first volume. But also does she chat as charmingly and con- 
tinue her delightful pen-pictures of people, all tinged with the 
g]ow of keen humor and a genuine feminine delight in gossip. 
There is a good deal of padding for a little lightness in these 
volumes, but on the whole one is repaid. 

Grace Isabel Colbron. 



"drama and life."* 

There is an incidental remark in this volume to the effect that 
the readers of dramatic criticism are neither the players nor the 
playgoers, but the people who stay at home. That is a desirable 
state of affairs, but by no means attained in this country, where 
dramatic criticism inferior to Mr. Walkley's in every respect still 
influences a large body of hesitating playgoers and even decides 
the question whether they shall go or not. Time and again the 
life of a play has hung on the judgment of professionals, and 
playgoers seem not to have learned by experience how capricious 
that judgment is. Our stage commentators are the victims of 
the strange and cruel system that compels men to write with 
extreme rapidity and at uncomfortable hours on subjects for 
which, after the first flush of inexperience, they have no mind. 
The man who has seen eleven commonplace plays successively and 
under compulsion is the last man to choose for writing about 
the twelfth. Unless he has great vital stores to draw upon, he 
is a damaged and depleted person, incapable of a philosophic or 
even a merely human point of view, and certainly no fit spokes- 
man for simple, free-bom, playgoing folk, who sleep when they 
feel sleepy, go home when bored, and who, above all, when they 
have nothing to say recruit themselves by a natural, healthy and 
nutritious silence. And the American play-reviewer has no great 
vital resources. Four years or so will drain him dry, and he 
usually turns to some other calling. Even in that short time 
ennui will have played strange tricks on him. He will have 
discriminated absurdly between exactly equal fatuities, com- 
plaisant to a "Her Own Way," very austere to a "Taming of 
Helen." Dozens of harmless little plays, no whit worse than 
many which have run for months, owe their failure to these 
* " Drama and Life." By A. B. Walkley. Methuen & Co. 



